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LEAVE IT TO LINDER | 


for Plant Layout & Design, Modernization, Automation 





All you need is a plant site. Then leave it to 
the Linder team to come up with design and 
engineering know-how that saves you money 
. . . gives you a smoother operation . . . and 
anticipates future expansion. A case in point is 
Crooker Builders Supply’s new ready mix con- 
crete plant on Hercules Avenue in Clearwater. 


The heart of the plant is a 200 ton four 
compartment batching bin for aggregates and j 
cement with a seven cubic yard weight batcher 
‘utilizing automatic cement feed and cutoff. 
Cement is mechanically unloaded at the rate 
of 300 barrels per hour to either the batching 
bin or a reserve silo which stores 800 barrels. 
Aggregate is unloaded by a conveyor system to 
three Neff & Fry Super Concrete Stave Silos 
with a combined storage capacity of 1200 tons. 
To prevent water problems the reclaiming con- ‘ 
veyor to the bin is enclosed in a tunnel going 
through the silos rather than underground. The 
aggregate handling conveyor system has a 

















5325 Mulberry Road capacity of 250 tons per hour. 

P. @. Sex 2087 It’s another good example of how the Linder 
LAKELAND, FLORIDA Industrial Engineering Company and Plant City 
Phone MUtual 6-5171 Steel Corporation work together to give you 





INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING COMPANY the winning combination in plant needs. If 
you're considering a new plant leave it up to 
the Linder team to put it up. 





Steel Fabrication by 
PLANT CITY STEEL CORP. 


A call or letter and we're on our wa 
Plant City, Florida y. 
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FLORIDA BANKERS DISCUSS NEW LOAN ACT 


A sampling of Florida bankers show mixed emo- 
tions about the government’s brand new Small 
Business Investment Act. The new law is designed 
to give small business long time investment loans 
never before available to them. 


OUR CITRUS INDUSTRY—PRESENT—FUTURE 


A veteran citrus writer attempts to trace the 
course of Florida’s vital citrus industry in the 
years ahead. He taps expert opinions on the 
growth of the crop versus the market. 


JAPAN—POTENTIAL EXPORT BONANZA? 


National income in Japan is rising, consumer 
products are in great demand, and exports from 
the U. S. are mushrooming. Florida has the 
potential to get more of this market. 


WHAT'S MAKING HEALTH INSURANCE SOAR? 


An exclusive survey by TREND reports a grave 
problem facing industry in providing health 
insurance for employees and dependents. This is 
a startling acount of how these costs are sky- 
rocketing 


SMITH AIRCRAFT RIDES AIR AGE 
GRAPHS SHOW FLORIDA’S PACE 

“HAVE FLYING SAUCER—WILL TRAVEL” 
SAM RODRIGUEZ AND TIFFANY TILE 


TALK AND PREDICTIONS 
INSIDE THE STATE 

YOU BE THE JUDGE 
PEOPLE AND CHANGES 
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NEXT MONTH 


NEWS AND TRENDS 





“Florida’s Growing 
Underwater 
Industry” 


Florida's fishing industry has made 
some spectacular strides. A num- 
ber of organizations, scientists, and 
private firms are pointing out new 
and better ways to produce from 
our “gold mines” beneath the seas. 
TREND investigates this important 
and growing industry next month. 
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Talk and Predictions 





Rockefeller Says Annual 


Florida Trip Shows “’Vast Progress’ 


WINTHROP ROCKEFELLER 
THINKS one visit a year is the best 
way for him to judge the “vast pro- 
gress and continued growth of 
Florida.” 

Rockefeller, 46-year-old scion of 
the noted family in American busi- 
ness, made the statement during a 
flying trip to see what's going on at 
Margate, the planned city being 
carved out of scrub land 10 miles 
behind the Gold Coast of South 
Florida. 

The Ibec Housing Corp., of which 
Rockefeller is board chairman, is 
‘developing the city in cooperation 
with Jack Marqusee, retired Wall 
Street broker and South Florida land 
developer. Ibec’s Margate manager, 
Harvey C. Weeks, reported to Rock- 
efeller that July-August sales of 
homes reached 125. 


“THE WORST MISTAKE Florida 
could make would be establishing 
a plant that could not grow and 
prosper in this state,” James L. 
Shoemaker, sales development ana- 
lyst for the Florida Power Corpora- 
tion, said at a meeting of the New 
Industry Committee of the State 
Chamber of Commerce last month 
in Winter Haven. 

Shoemaker, outlining a program 
for attracting new industry to a 
Florida location, pointed out that 
seven out of ten industries inter- 
ested in coming here will not employ 
specialists in researching a new 
plant site. That's why committee's 
of 100, the industrial commission, 
utilities and the railroads are so 
important in analyzing the situation, 
he said. 

“Common sense and plain deal- 
ing” is vital in talking to represen- 
tatives of industry with “no bull. . . 
they're sick of that,” he stressed. 
“Truth is not as bad as hearsay,” 
Shoemaker said in advising the group 
to show the seamy side of a com- 
munity as well as the bad, empha- 
sizing plans for improvement. 
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ORANGES, EGGS, CATTLE and 
tobacco. 

The outlook is bright on all these 
important fronts of Florida’s rural 
economy. 

A prosperous 1958-59 citrus sea- 
son for growers and shippers is fore- 
cast by most citrus experts. Great 
Britain will up its U. S. fruit and 
juice imports by $1 million during 
the coming season. Its imports last 
season totaled $3 million. 

Better chickens, feed and manage- 
ment is credited with the 400 mil- 
lion increase in Florida egg pro- 
duction since 1940 while there are 
800 fewer poultry farms. Last year’s 
vield was 188 million eggs with 
another 84 million expected this 
year from some 2,000 farms. 

Florida’s progress in the cattle 
industry is reflected in the recent 
$125,000 shipment of 820 Brahman 


cattle to Argentina, one of the 
world’s leading cattle raising 
countries. 


Cattle are now being exported 
from Florida all over the world. 
Brahmans, which came from India, 
are well adapted to Florida’s climate 
and conditions. Quality upgrading 
is a main objective of the industry. 

Florida-Georgia flue cured tobacco 
reached a record high average of 
$57.16 a hundred pounds this sea- 
son and netted sellers more , than 
$76 million, an increase of $514 
million over last year. Florida sold 
1614 million pounds for $9% mil- 
lion, a $57.18 average. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION is 
shaping up to govern sale of fresh 
citrus in Florida, to strengthen water 
safety regulations, and to wipe out 
law enforcement duties of constables. 

Retailers can now sell any 
grade of citrus at any price in 
Florida stores. Fruit moving in 
interstate commerce is under fed- 
eral regulation. 

The Legislature will also be asked 
to extend the law levying six cents 


a box on grapefruit growers. The 
Florida Citrus Commission is oper- 
ated on funds from assessments on 
oranges, grapefruit and _ tangerines, 
The grapefruit levy expires at the 
end of the 1958-59 season. 

Gov. LeRoy Collins has named an 
advisory committee to develop water 
safety legislation for Florida which 
he identified as the boating capital 
of the world. 

Charging constables are more in- 
terested in grabbing fees from tour- 
ists than preserving the peace, the 
Tampa Motor Club has endorsed 
the State Judicial Council’s _pro- 
posal to eliminate their law enforce- 
ment duties. 

“We need constables for law 
enforcement about as badly as we 
need hitching posts for horses in 
a modern shopping center,” said the 
club resolution. 


“NOT FEASIBLE at this time” 
says the State Turnpike Authority 
on the plan to extend the Miami- 
Fort Pierce tollway to a point south 
of Orlando to connect with the pro- 
posed intrastate highway from 
Tampa to Daytona Beach. 

Sam Brown, feasibility engineer 
for Coverdale and Colpitts, told the 
authority the condition of the bond 
market and the flow of traffic to 
and from Central Florida “just 
doesn't justify a survey of feasibility 
at this time.” 


OF 82 CITIES SURVEYED in 
all sections of the United States, 
Tampa was one of only three of the 
surveyed cities which had favorable 
ratings in all categories: (1) work- 
ers income; (2) employment; (3) 
department store sales; (4) banking 
activity. 

“U. S. News & World Report” 
reported in an August issue that 
the only other cities to show in- 
creases in all categories were 
Phoenix, Arizona, and Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico. 
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... Talk & Predictions 





AN AGREEMENT between Na- 
tional Air Lines and Pan American 
World Airways by which National 
will use Pan Am’s new Boeing 707 
jet liner between Miami and New 
York has given National a head start 
in jet travel. 

By terms of its contract with PAA, 
National will have a seven-month 
jump on its competitors for the rich, 
eastern seaboard traffic. 

Pan American will put the mighty, 
165-passenger jetliner into operation 
between New York and London. 
And National, beginning early in 
December, will fly the plane from 
New York to Miami (a 2%-hour hop) 
and return it in time for Pan Amer- 
ican’s next scheduled flight across 
the Atlantic. 

This sort of thing is nothing new 
for the two big carriers. National 
and Pan American long have traded 
equipment back and forth when one 
company’s traffic was at a peak and 
the other’s slack. 


EVIDENCE OF A. NEW 
RACKET has turned up along the 
lower east coast of Florida—and off- 
cials fear it may spread with the 
winter rush of tourists. 

Here’s how this one works: a 
man appears at the door, says he’s 
from the “State Credit Association” 
and is making a survey for banks 
in the area. He merely wants 
answers to a few questions—and the 


householder, pleased that there's 
nothing to buy, usually agrees 
readily. 


So the stranger asks where the 
individual banks, whether a check- 
ing or savings account, and if the 
account has under $500 . . . between 
$500 and $1,000 . . . or more than 
$1,000. 

Finally he asks for an official 
banking signature on his report— 
and walks away with all the infor- 
mation he needs for a forgery! 


A HEARING EXAMINER of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, Richard A. 
Walsh, recommends approval for 
the Cuban-owned carrier, Aerovias 
“Q”, to begin daily flights between 
Havana and Broward International 


Airport. “Q” already serves West 
Palm Beach with 60-passenger 
DC-4’s. 


A NEW APPROACH to the prob- 
lems of home financing in small 
towns and rural areas was outlined 
at a Federal Housing Administra- 
tion mortgage clinic held in Orlando. 

The new Certified Agency Pro- 
gram permits processing functions 
preparatory to FHA’s insurance en- 
dorsement, previously performed in 
the FHA office, to be carried out by 















local lending institutions using ap- 
praisers and inspectors employed on 
a fee basis. The Tampa FHA insur- 
ing office, which has jurisdiction 
over 21 Mid-Florida counties, is one 
of 74 offices in the U. S. par- 
ticipating in the experimental pro- 
gram which is aimed at speeding 
up FHA processing of home financ- 
ing applications. 


IT TAKES A LOT 
OF FUEL TO MAKE 
YOUR ELECTRICITY! 
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~~. + With the cofipletion"GP4N@"Second 130,000 KW unit 

a a ~ _ in Tampa Electric's new Gannon Station later this year, an average of 1600 

a __ tons of coal per day will be consumed by this, the largest coal-fired power plant in Florida. 
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In addition, Tampa Electric's other two power plants, Peter O. Knight and Hooker's 
se Point, together consume over 240,000 gallons of fuel oil daily. 
“~ © One, gut of every three dollars you pay for electric service goes to pay for fuel oil and coal to 

“operate these Tampa Electric power plants—to generate the electricity used to light your 
“home or business and operate your electrical appliances. 
_-. Hlectricity deesn’t just grow on wires. It takes an investment of millions of dollars 
¢ ~ in trained manpower, modern, efficient equipment, and an enormous — - 
“amount of fuel to bring you dependable electric service. 


TAMPA ELECTRIC COMPANY 


“Providing Power for Progress Since 1899” 
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Inside the State 





Florida’s Per Capita Income—$1,836— 


Easily Tops the Southeast 


FLORIDIANS led the southeast 
with income of more than 714 bil- 
lion dollars last year—and their 
income gains since 1950 topped 
every other state in the nation. 

Figures showing the growing 
importance of Florida as a market 
for the nation’s goods and services, 
based on the money its residents 
have to spend, were included in a 
new study by the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Office of Business Economics. 


Marion A. Leonard, manager of 
the agency's field office in Miami, 
said the gross income of Floridians 
has climbed 107 per cent since 1950 
—and an astounding 899 per cent 
since boom-time 1929. 

And Florida’s per-capita income 
last year—$1,836—easily topped ev- 
ery other state in the southeast. 
Individual revenues figured in the 
study include wages and salaries, 
net farm income, that of proprietors 
and payments under retirement and 
social security programs. 


ORLANDO WILL GET a $1.7 
million long range radar surveil- 
lance unit, designed to handle air- 
borne traffic, as part of a nationwide 
system being developed by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
The Orlando unit will be operated 
from Miami by microwave. A com- 
plete program in Florida will cost 
$175 million, according to the CAA. 


ANOTHER AIRLINE is striving 
to include Florida in its scheduled 
routes and has applied to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for approval. 
Continental Airlines asked for new 
airlanes between Florida cities and 
the West Coast plus other routes 
in the South and Southwest. 

The Florida cities of Miami, 
Orlando, Jacksonville and Tampa- 
St. Petersburg-Clearwater would be 
serviced if the application for new 
routes is approved. 

Continental officials indicate that 
a fleet of four-engine jet-power air- 
craft would be operated on the pro- 
posed routes. 
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A NEW TYPE formed concrete 
will be manufactured in Tampa by 
the American Durox Corporation, 
scheduled to build a _ $1,100,000 
plant northwest of the city. 

The plant will manufacture “gas 
concrete” in a 55,000 square foot 
building located on a 15-acre plot. 
In full operation, American Durox 
will employ 100 persons. 

“Gas concrete” is formed con- 
crete nearly six times lighter 
than ordinary concrete, but strong 
enough for use as building blocks 
and slabs. The product may be 
produced in any size, such as brick, 
block, plate or reinforced slabs, and 
may be sawed, drilled or chipped. 

American Durox, first corpora- 
tion in this country to produce the 
product has a plant in production 
in Denver, and is planning others 
in Los Angeles, St. Paul, and Kansas 
City. 


THE SOUTHEAST’S FIRST pro- 
duction line for manufacture of 
large-diameter steel pipe is begin- 
ning operations at Roll-Weld Pipe 
and Tube, Inc. in Jacksonville. 

“This is the first plant of its kind 
in the Southeast,” said Kenneth S. 
Bayless, secretary-treasurer of Roll- 
Weld. The closest similar plants 
are in Baton Rouge, La., and Spar- 
rows Point, Md. 

The new pipe plant will raise 
employment at Roll-Weld, which 
started in Jacksonville five years 
ago as an aluminum irrigation pipe 
fabricator, to 145, triple the number 
now employed, Mr. Bayless claims. 


FIRST FEDERAL REPORTS on 
foreign trade in 1958 show that only 
Florida and North Carolina ports 
are ahead of last year—and even 
Florida is off in the value of exports. 
But a significant rise in imports 
through Florida—close to 20 per 
cent above 1957—has been enough 
to offset the decline in outgoin, 
cargoes and to buck the national 
trend, which is about 18 per cent 
to the downside from last year. 


FORT LAUDERDALE PLANS 
to reap profits from its palm pods 
and coconuts by selling them to 
souvenir manufacturers and dealers, 
The Gold Coast city is taking bids 
now—and hopes to gain two ways; 
the high bidder will have to handle 
his own harvest, thus reducing work 
for the municipal employees. 


A UNIT TO REMOVE objectional 
odor and taste in water has been 
developed for the home and is now 
being distributed by Daley Distribu- 
tors, Inc., Naples-on-the-Gulf, and 
the unit can be installed for less 
than $200. 

The manufacturing company, De- 
Leon Methods, Inc., have some 50 
of these units in operation, contain- 
ing no chemicals or any filtering 
media. Nothing is removed from 
the water except a small amount of 
iron and the gases. 

The idea was to make a unit that 
would accomplish the same results 
as aeration does, but to overcome 
the objections that go with the 
method since subjecting water to 
air allows the water to absorb con- 
tamination and algae. 


A DENVER, COLORADO, oil 
refining company (Frontier) is try- 
ing to get an import license from the 
Interior Department with the an- 
nounced intention of building a 
“modern, oil refining plant on north 
Merritt Island in Brevard County.” 
The Interior Department has post- 
poned hearing on application to 
January. Plan is to start with asphalt 
fuel oil refining, bringing oil from 
South America. 


NATIONAL AIRLINES has been 
given tentative authority by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to serve 
Orlando with a daily round trip 
flight between Miami and New 
Orleans. Also, both National and 
Eastern: were given permission to 
serve Melbourne, a commercial air 
traffic point for Patrick Air Force 
Base and the Cape Canaveral 
Missile Testing Base. 
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Thinking of.... 
RESORT OFFICIALS along the Pp L A S T i C © 9 
Florida coastline may get relief soon « 
from one of their major complaints 
—pollution of beaches from oil : 
PNET a. dumped by passing freighters. se money with newly 
Senator George Smathers, spurred ies = plastic materials 
| b tide of an ee Tee ae . - « Doing jobs impossible 
Meas gry : P a few years ago. 
the problem before Federal and : 
NS a, /, a COW] private shipping agencies. @ If you need Nylon bear- 
id + Now a special bulletin has been ings, bushings, etc., check 
to dispatched to masters and chief with VARNEY. We mould 
oa engineers of all U. S. flagships by ‘em by the million for 
ids ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE the Coast Guard and American Florida manufacturers. 
ys: Merchant Marine Institute, remind- : 
dle FINANCING ing them of the “voluntary 50-mile . Over 20 years experience 
k limit for discharge of oily waste” off tooling and production of 
or: WAREHOUSE LOANS shore. injection moulded products. 
The inference: If they can’t cor- 
a FACTORING rect the situation by slechanent. the 
we EQUIPMENT FINANCING next step may be compulsion. VA 4 MW 7 Yy 
OW laleelg eleldelited 
bu- COMMERCIAL PAPER A $17 MILLION undersea tele- Plastics Dept. 
ind phone cable linking the U. S. and 
ess Phone: TUxedo 8-7551 Puerto Rico will be strung = 3950 N.W. 28TH ST. 
Palm Beach to San Juan. Southern 
De- 4309 N.W. 36th Street Bell Telephone Co. aaa in its an- MIAMI 42, FLORIDA 
50 Miami Springs, Florida nouncement that work will begin 5 MINUTES FROM MIAMI INT’L AIRPORT 
mil next year and the service should be 
Ing ready in 1960 to replace the present 
= radio communications system. 
« . Calls to and from the island have 
hat Introducing..... more than doubled in five years. COMMERCIAL 
ilts Southern Bell has put an addi- 
ms ° | tional floor on its five-story building 
the ” q S | Nn fe} Nn C at West Palm Beach to accommodate 
to terminal equipment for the cable, 
on- ’ é which is similar to one between 
Nea fz onwid e Key West and Cuba. Anything from 26-foot beams 
* ‘ to nuts and bolts. Fast service! 
oil Car and truck leasing service woe ~ equipped by Reeves 
ty- Reduce your transportation FI VE FLORIDA FIRMS have a a iat 
the Cost! figurative finger on the button that Phone Tampa 4-5865 
an- fires each Atlas missile at Cape 
a Whatever your needs . . . cars, Canaveral. They're among 1,209 Hicuway 574 & FauLkensure Rp. 
rth _— aio pean | even special “primary suppliers” listed by Con- Mailing Address: Bx. 92, Mango, Fla. 
y.” — he gpl — Ps vair (Astronautics) Division of Gen- LEON PONTE, Mor. 
yst- Leasing, Inc. has > plan to eral Dynamics Corporation, which formerly with 
to serve you. builds the mighty missile for the HAKE Galvanizing Co., New Orleans 
alt C : Air Force. The Florida concern 
= — from three basic helping to provide more than 40,000 
P . Pens a ee, ee parts in each Atlas are Airpax Pro- 
2. Net ae ” ducts Company of Fort Lauderdale f 
en ig: endian a (circuit breakers and _ choppers), 
he Sperry Electronic Tube Division at SOUTHEASTERN 
- Send for Complete Information Gainesville (Klystron tubes), Radia- GALVANIZING 
a Ph. AT. 4-7271 Day, or Night AT. 4-6051 tion, Inc. in Melbourne (transmit- CORP 
nd —l7AN ting sets and interconnecting cables), D // ; \\ 4 
~ ‘Bh ° Circuit Instruments, Inc. of St. Ye nee 
air \ oy Leasing > Inc. Petersburg (potentiometers) and 
rce = Electro Mechanical Research, Inc. 
ral P. 0. BOX seaman te in Sarasota (channel selectors and 
attenuator assemblies). 
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Wren Luther B. Smith, founder of various suc- 
cessful businesses in the North, had difficulty having 
his executive plane serviced during a 1947 visit to 
Miami, he decided to do something about it. 

The result was Smith’s own airplane service station 
which has grown into a $5,000,000 a year business. 
The L. B. Smith Aircraft Corp. and its three affiliates 
at Miami International Airport can do most anything 
to an airplane. 

A nose-to-tail service includes engineering, conver- 
sion, modification, airframe overhaul, instrumentation, 
flight maintenance, repair of all types of aircraft and 
actual manufacture of a type of the twin-engine C-46, 
the “Commando” of World War II fame. 

The 550 men and women employed by L. B. Smith 
add a $2,600,000 payroll into South Florida’s economy 
annually. 

A butcher as a teenager in the Pennsylvania Dutch 
farm country, Smith moved into the truck recondi- 
tioning line after World War I. He then transferred 
his trucking dollars into automobile rehabilitation in 
Baltimore and then to contracting, oil-drilling, real 
estate, manufacturing and aviation companies. He is 
president and treasurer of 24 separate firms. 


Transfer Operations 


On the verge of retiring in 1947, he came to Miami 
where he and other Miami aviation pioneers such as 
Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker saw the tremendous poten- 
tial offered by the area to the aircraft industry. He 
transferred his aircraft conversion operations from 
Richmond, Va., to Miami, at the same time purchas- 
ing Aerodex, Inc., a small aircraft shop located at 
Miamis rapidly expanding airport. 

Three years later, Smith acquired Propeller Service 
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An incident in Miami eleven 
years ago made Luther B. Smith 
give up retirement and start 
what is today one of the largest 
repair and conversion aircraft 
industries in the U. S. At left 
is an executive conversion his 
firm did for Union Carbide, Inc. 


Smith Aircraft Rides the Air Age 


Miami Firm Does $5,000,000 in Repairs and Conversions 


of Miami, which added propeller and instrument 
over-haul service to his operation. Late in 1951, 
Aerosmith, Inc., a seat manufacturing plant, was 
brought into L. B. Smith Industries. 

In 1954, Smith set up Aerodex, Inc., Propeller 
Service, and L. B. Smith Aircraft Corp. as separate 
operations. Aerosmith is now a division of L. B. 
Smith Corp., located in the same Red Road Plant. 
A year ago, a new cantilever-style factory-hangar, 
comprising 80,000 square feet, was opened on a 24- 
acre plot at Miami International Airport. 

But the new $1,000,000 plant was too small the 
day it was opened, and plans are now complete for 
facilities to handle the big jets which have already 
made their first appearances at MIA. 


Eye Missile Business 


L. B. Smith also has his eyes on the missile devel- 
opment field, which has given birth to a whole new 
industry in northwest Dade County. 

Among the work done by L. B. Smith are interior 
conversions for National, Northeast, Trans-Continental 
(South America) and Trans Air Sweden Airlines and 
individual aircraft conversions for U. S. Steel, Stand- 
ard Oil of California and Union Carbide, Inc. Near- 
ing completion is an overhaul project on 14 Grumman 
amphibious airplanes for the Brazilian government, 
which bought them from the U. S. Air Force. Brazil 
plans to use the twin-engine Albatrosses for air-sea 
rescue and coastal patrol operations. Crews for the 
planes are being trained by the Miami firm. 

Interior conversions of such planes as the DC-3, 
DC-4, C-46, B-25 and B-26 for executive use run from 
$60,000 on up to about $250,000. Wood paneling, 
over-stuffed chairs, desks, bars, lavatories, galleys and 
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well-appointed interior decorating are part of most 
plane conversions. 

One conversion of a B-26, the World War II 
attack bomber which proved too hot to handle for 
operation use, has meant a complete reframing and 
substitution of materials to iron out the speedy plane’s 
bugs. 

Two of L. B. Smith’s exclusive designs for 
airplanes are a seat recline mechanism contained in 
the arm rest and an attached tray which can be erected 
by the passenger himself. 

Herrol Bellomy, executive vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, actually heads the company as Smith 


hops from one of his 24 companies to another in one - 
of his executive planes. Bellomy paints a rosy future 
for L. B. Smith. “In keeping within the prediction 
that Miami will be the largest air center in the United 
States (it now ranks second in volume), our operation 
and facility are constantly geared to handle the air- 
—_ of the future as well as those of today,” Bellomy 
said. 

“We're exploring new areas with specialists in 
every phase of aeronautics in a program of expanding 
activity and talent in our engineering department.” 

A bright future for a firm with a remarkable rate of 
growth in 11 years’ time. 





Florida Bankers Discuss 





The New Small Business 
Investment Act 


* month the government announced the procedure 
for the establishment of ways to avail long term capital 
to small business. This came through the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act which in effect allows qualified 
individuals to set up investment companies with the 
government laying out half the cash. 

There was mixed feeling among Florida bankers 
but the general concensus of opinion was that this 
type of lending to small companies probably has been 
overdue. One banker put it, “This is the government 
saying banks aren’t doing their jobs. Banks could do 
this themselves if they wanted to.” 

The act, also known as the Johnson-Patman Act, 
permits the formation of privately owned corporations 
which will make long term capital loans to small busi- 
ness. The corporation must have a minimum capital 
of $300,000, of which $150,000 may be obtained from 
the Small Business Administration. The corporation 
may borrow additional funds from time to time. 

Under the act, national banks are permitted to 
subscribe for stock in the Small Business Investment 
Corporation, up to 25 per cent of the bank's capital 
and surplus. This gives banks a sort of money they 
have not had before and allows them to make the type 
of loans invisioned by the act. 

The act is brand new and many Florida bankers 
have not yet finished studying the plan. A check of 
nearly a dozen banks indicated most of them are still 
going over the act or are simply not interested. 

The first Florida bank to publicly announce partici- 
pation in the plan was the Mercantile National Bank 
of Miami Beach. Mercantile outlined generally those 
who would qualify for the loans under the act as: 

1. Retail and service trade firms in most cases where 
annual gross sales are $1 million or less. 

2. Wholesale firms grossing less than $5 million 
annual sales, with some exceptions. 

3. Manufacturing firms having fewer than 250 work- 
ers. If in between 250 and 1,000 workers, the definition 
depends on the kind of industry. 

Here are the comments of a cross section of Florida 
bankers on the new act: 


Joseph Weintraub, board chairman, Mercantile 
National Bank of Miami Beach. 


“We think these Small Investment Corporation 
loans will mean to the small business man what FHA 
mortgage loans have meant to the homeowner. We 
believe they will stimulate the growth of diversified 
industry, which Florida wants and needs. 

“Now for the first time, the small business man who 
needs a long term capital luan has some place to turn 
to get it, other than from his friends and relatives.” 


Frank W. Norris, board chairman, Barnett National 
Bank, Jacksonville. 


“It’s a necessary evil and I'm certainly not opposed 
to it. Banks and bankers in general have made no 
effort to oppose the program. It is not competitive 
with us.” 


T. N. Humphress, executive vice president, The 
Tallahassee Bank and Trust Co., Tallahassee. 


“The government is dabbling in business again and 
trying to take the place of banks at the ultimate cost 
to the taxpayers. 

“The government has gone into the lending business 
many times. Under the old RFC a borrower had to 
be almost broke to get a loan. Worlds of people didn’t 
pay back their loans. The government ultimately got 
the money from the taxpayers. 

“Banks make operating, not capital, loans. A man 
is supposed to have his own capital. If he doesn’t put 
up his own capital then it is not he but the bank who 
is going into the business, and banks don’t feel like it 
is good banking to go into business.” 


D. R. Buttrey, president, The State Bank of 
Jacksonville. 


“I think that organizations that risk capital to small 
businesses will contribute an awful lot to their respec- 
tive communities. Many small businesses believe that 
a lack of capital is their only problem when this fre- 
quently is not the case. They may have other problems 
such as a lack of depth in management. 

“This is not the type of lending in which the average 
banker is experienced. It is more in line with invest- 
ment banking and with commercial banking. It will, 
in my opinion, take strong leadership to make this 
program successful. The real key to the success of this 
program will be to attract long term credit and capital 
under the direction of men who have the ability and 
the imagination to spot the small companies that have 
all of the ingredients for success, except capital.” 

At least one group of Jacksonville business men are 
reported ready to go into the program. 
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"FARM CASH RECEIPTS 


Graphs Show Florida’s Pace 


Indicates State’s Industrial Economy Is Still Vibrant 


Few graphs, indeed, trace a clearer picture of 
Florida’s economic growth over the past ten years than 
those above. These graphs were made by TREND 
from figures supplied by the Sixth Federal Reserve 
District which keeps a running index of such activity 
in six Southern states. 

The top of the shaded area, or 100, indicates the 
level of activity of each state during the years 1947-49. 
Any point above that indicates a gain. While Georgia 
and Alabama nonfarm employment has increased 
roughly 25 per cent in ten years, Florida’s has nearly 
doubled. In manufacturing employment Florida shows 
a dramatic upsweep which had risen by July nearly 
as high as the pre-recession period a year ago . 

A striking gain was made by farmers in farm 
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receipts in Florida during the first half of 1958. This 
was obviously due to the stabilization of the beef 
market and the ceiling prices paid for citrus that 
survived the freezes. 

Other statistics just released by the District show 
that loans made by Reserve banks in Florida now equal 
about three and one half times the amount during the 
1947-49 period. Department store sales in the Tampa- 
St. Petersburg area lead the entire Southeast section. 

The Sixth District averages would suffer without 
Florida to bolster them up. The district includes 
Florida, Georgia, Alabama, and parts of Tennessee, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. In the classifications listed 
above Florida was in every case fifty per cent higher 
than all other states. 
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The Challenge Is to 
Keep More People 
Eating More 


Citrus . 





OUR CITRUS INDUSTRY 


PRESENT — FUTURE 


a citrus in Florida—particularly oranges— 
should continue to be a profitable operation for a long 
time to come. 

Such a forecast must assume continuing national 
prosperity. A depression, even a lengthy recession, 
could knock this prediction into a cocked hat. 

Orange growers will get high prices for their fruit 
this season. 

Prices in 1959-60 and 1960-61 should not be quite as 
high but still excellent. Returns will be getting back 
to a more normal pre-freeze level starting with the 
1961-62 season. 

Prices which .growers will get for their oranges 
should provide an excellent return on their invest- 
ment, however, for as far ahead as anyone dares to 
look at the present time. This profit will not, of course, 
stay at its present almost fantastic level. These tem- 
porarily high prices result from last winter’s freezing 
weather which drastically cut production of the crop 
and good prices will be reflected in smaller crops for 
the next few seasons. 

We looked to Herman Steele and R. C. “Bob” White 
of the Florida Citrus Mutual staff for some highly 
illuminating figures on what the future can reason- 
ably be expected to hold. 


By Norbert F. Lavigne 


Steele is one of the industry's outstanding analysts 
of present and future trends, while Bob White is 
Mutual’s expert on the economics of supply and 
demand and how the interaction of these factors 
affects citrus fruit prices. 

Ten years ago during the 1947-48 season, Florida 
produced 58,400,000 boxes of oranges. The country’s 
population that year was 146,000,000. This meant 
each person in the nation theoretically consumed 
four-tenths of a box of Florida oranges, or about 80 
individual fruit, in one form or another. 


110 Oranges Per Capita 


During the 1956-57 season, last normal crop year, 
Florida's production amounted to 93,000,000 boxes 
of oranges. The population had risen to 170,000,000, 
resulting in a theoretical consumption by each per- 
son of .55 of a box, or about 110 oranges, in fresh or 
processed form. 

Thus, Florida’s advertising and promotional 
efforts, coupled with development of new products, 
ever-widening distribution and consumer prosperity, 
brought about an increase in 10 years of 30 oranges 
in the annual consumption per person. These figures 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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... Citrus Industry 


are based on an average box which holds 200 Florida 
oranges. 

Five years from now, orange production in Flor- 
ida is estimated at approximately 115,000,000 boxes, 
assuming there are no more freezes, hurricanes or 
other setbacks. The country’s population in 1963-64 
will have increased to 190,000,000 persons. Thus, 
consumption will need to average six-tenths of a box 
per person, or 120 oranges, to utilize the Florida crop. 

This is only 10 oranges more per person than 
actual consumption during the last normal season. 
We have skipped last season in this comparison, 
because the upward trend in production was inter- 
rupted by the freeze. 

The estimated production of 115,000,000 boxes 
of oranges in 1963-64 includes a realistic allowance 
for a loss of probably 600,000 nonbearing young trees 
in last season’s freeze, reduced bearing surface on 
older trees nipped by the cold and the retarded 
growth of young trees not killed outright. 

Florida’s orange production dropped to 82,500,000 
boxes last season from 93,000,000 boxes the year 
before. 

Without a freeze, many growers say production 
would have been even greater than the 102,000,000- 
box pre-freeze forecast by the Federal Government. 

Bob White, who keeps a close watch on the 
national situation, says the upward trend in national 
income should continue for the next five years. He 
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stresses that this forecast assumes the country’s econ- 
omy is not thrown out of balance by a depression or 
recession. 

This is important if Florida is to sell those extra 
10 oranges needed to utilize the crop expected in 
1963-64. 

It is more difficult to forecast what lies ahead for 
the grapefruit grower, because much of his future 
prosperity—or lack of it—depends on how rapidly 
Texas comes back as a major producer. Texas groves 
were almost wiped out a number of years ago by suc- 
cessive hard freezes. 

Replantings there are beginning to produce size- 
able quantities of fruit. Production reached 4,000,000 
boxes of grapefruit and 2,200,000 boxes of oranges 
last season. This is, however, still a far cry from the 
25,000,000 boxes Texas produced when the cold 


weather struck. 


Grapefruit Production 


Florida's grapefruit production, unlike oranges, 
has remained comparatively steady for many years, 
ranging around 35,000,000 to 40,000,000 boxes, and 
very little new acreage has been planted. Produc- 
tion should remain in this neighborhood, with the 
value of the crop—and the grower’s return—largely 
dependent on competition from Texas. 

Growing citrus in Texas is much more hazardous 
than in Florida. Florida has had only one hard 
freeze in a long time. Texas has marginal cold spells 
almost every winter and, in addition, suffers from 
drought conditions quite frequently. 

California and Arizona also produce grapefruit 
but are not important competitively with Florida. 
Most of their very small crops go to market when 
Florida has none available. 

Florida grapefruit growers 
extremely lean years, however. 

Florida has a virtual monopoly on_tangerines, 
called the “zipper-skinned” fruit because of the ease 
with which it can be peeled. Utilization runs around 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000 boxes a year. The 1957-58 
crop was severely reduced by the cold weather, but 
production should be back to normal this season. 

Tangerines are a specialty fruit, getting their big 
push during the Christmas and New Year’s holiday 
periods. Florida for many years has grown more 
tangerines than the market could possibly take at 
anything like a reasonable price, and the U. S. Gov- 
ernment forecasts what it believes will be used com- 
mercially rather than what will actually be grown. 

There are discernible trends, however, which 
should help oranges, grapefruit and tangerines in 
both the fresh and processed markets. 

Fresh fruit shippers are showing more and more 
interest in smaller size containers, such as the % 
bushel or half-box unit, and also in packaging fruit 
in consumer-size units, such as 5- or 8-pound bags, 
which are shipped in some instances in master 
containers. 

Polyethylene bags are expected to be used by 
several shippers this season. They make an extremely 
attractive consumer unit. Development of a system 
of chilling fruit with ice water, known as hydrocool- 
ing, has made the use of these transparent plastic 
bags commercially practical. 

The smaller corrugated fibreboard containers, 
holding half a box, are becoming more popular in 
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) The Crop Will Outgrow The Population... 
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146,000,000 
PEOPLE 


CONSUMED 
80 ORANGES 


170,000,000 
PEOPLE 


this new period of high-priced fruit. Shippers prefer 
to quote $2.50, for instance, for the half-box unit 
than $5 for the full-size box. Both prices amount to 
the same thing but the smaller one sounds more 
acceptable to the buyer. 

Automatic units which pour a predetermined num- 
ber of fruit into the containers are gradually giving 
the fresh fruit part of the industry the same mechan- 
ization which canners and concentrators have long 
employed. . 

Growers realize the importance of keeping the 
fresh market as a major outlet, so it can compete with 
processors for available supplies, thus helping stabi- 
lize and strengthen the price structure. 

These growers are not only concerned but wor- 
ried about the drop in the proportion of crops being 
sold in fresh form. For a number of years, practic- 
ally all of the increases in production have gone into 
cans in one form or another. 


Fresh Fruit 


One of the industry’s outstanding fresh fruit men, 
John T. Lesley, general manager of the Florida Citrus 
Exchange, thinks the industry may be at the cross- 
roads, so far as marketing fruit in fresh form is 
concerned. 

He is well qualified to talk on the subject, because 
the Exchange ships between 20% and 25% of all the 
fresh citrus leaving Florida. 

“The direction we take can lead either to a future 
bright with golden markets and good demand,” 
Lesley says, “or down the road to further decline and 
lesser importance. 

“Continued development of processing techniques, 
increased production and new marketing-purchasing 
systems have made deep inroads on the proportion 
of citrus going into fresh fruit channels, even though 
the total volume has remained more or less constant. 

“We have allowed this development to force fresh 
fruit into a position of secondary importance in many 
cases. We must correct. this situation immediately 
if we are to build greater fresh fruit volume. 


CONSUMED 
110 ORANGES 





MUST CONSUME 
120 ORANGES 


190,000,000 
PEOPLE 


CAPITA CONSUMPTION 


“We must establish higher standards for fresh 
fruit, which must be premium quality if we are to 
expand this business. It should be the very best fruit 
we can possibly grow.” 

More attention is being given citrus varieties which 
lend themselves to the fresh fruit market, Lesley 
points out. 

“New plantings of tangelos, Temple oranges and 
Murcotts are under way in almost every section of the 
citrus belt. Production of these ‘peeling’ fruits is sure 
to increase and prices will be good. The market for 
them will be almost entirely fresh.” 

Tangelos are a cross between tangerines and grape- 
fruit and have a unique bitter-sweet flavor. Temple 
oranges are a richly colored fruit, easy to peel and 
deliciously sweet in flavor. 

The Murcott is a cross between a tangerine and an 
orange and so close to both that no one is absolutely 
sure which one it should be called. It peels easily, like 
a tangerine, and has a marvelous flavor. It is being 
officially designated as a variety of tangerine, follow- 
ing extensive research by the Florida Tangerine 
Cooperative. 

Lesley says adequate safeguards must assure only 
high quality fruit getting into fresh channels. If this 
is done, he believes, and price-cutting tactics are elim- 
inated, “the market for common varieties will be 
expanded and returns will be considerably above those 
in previous years.” 

Being the head of a large cooperative enterprise, 
Lesley is naturally a strong booster for such collective 
operation. 

“As cooperative marketing becomes increasingly 
important,” he states, “and it most certainly will, the 
fresh fruit industry will experience a price stabilization 
trend that will lend new confidence to buyers and 
open larger markets for our product.” 

Lesley foresees continued progress in the next five 
years, and he expects Florida to be producing 150,000,- 
000 boxes of all kinds of citrus in the 1963-64 season. 

“Continued advertising and merchandising efforts 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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NTIAL EXPORT BANANZA 


Hateway around the world lies a potential for 
export of Florida’s commodities—Japan. That nation, 
small in area, teeming with a population of 90,000,000 
newly aware of the benefits of modern civilization, 
is ready to buy a vast store of products, many of which 
have not yet been introduced into the country. 

As an example of what is possible, it is interesting 
to note that exports from the United States to Japan 
during 1957 amounted to $1,221,355,000, exceeding by 
200 per cent 1950 exports from this country of $416,- 
188,000. Japan is second only to Canada, our best 
customer, in importation of American goods. This 
dramatic increase in volume and value has occurred 
not in just one or two commodities but across the board 
in all categories of U. S. production. Over the past 
seven years, exports to Japan of American agricultural 
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products (foods and fibers) have increased 30 per cent; 
exports of industrial raw materials have increased 29 
times; coal and oil, 30 times; machinery and vehicles, 
15 times; chemicals, 4 times, according to the United 
States-Japan Trade Council. 


Texas Leads 


Texas leads the United States in exports to Japan 
for a total of $105,330,000 in 1957, followed by Ohio 
with $95,357,000 and Illinois with $92,461,000. Florida 
stands in 36th place, but it doesn’t have to stay there. 
Of the 1957 nation-wide total of $1,221,355,000, 
Florida’s share amounted to $10,787,000. Largest 
single item was $6,956,000 worth of chemicals and 
related products, of which phosphate rock made up 
$6,485,000. Taking into consideration manufactured 
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_. . Exports to Japan Have Tripled Since 1950 


goods as well as raw materials, Florida's sales to 
Japan comprised $1,000,000 in wood pulp and a like 
amount of naval stores and synthetic fibers, with 
smaller quantities of animal and fish oils, grains, vege- 
table oils, dairy products, hides and skins, tobacco, 
iron and steel scrap and machinery. 

While Japan produces small quantities of wheat, 
barley, potatoes, tea, tobacco and fruits, more than 
half of the arable land is used for production of rice, 
the chief item of food. Some minerals are produced, 
including gold, silver, copper, sulphur, lead, zinc, 
chromite, white arsenic, salt and petroleum. 


Land Is Limited 


Leaving out the fact that all of its needs are not 
feasible of production due to factors of climate, etc., 
there simply is not room enough for expansion of 
native resources. For instance, rapid growth of the 
cotton industry has caused Japan to curb further 
expansion by a system of registration to hold pro- 
duction to present limits. The country has approx- 
imately 9,000,000 spindles and 390,000 looms. Japan 
is, after all, a crowded country. In an area smaller 
than the State of California, Japan packs in a popu- 
lation nine times greater than that state. Florida’s 
square mileage of 58,560 has a population of 3,770,000, 
according to the U. S. Census Bureau estimate for 
1956, while Japan’s 142,644 square-mile area is peopled 
by 90,000,000, according to U. N. estimate, 1956. 

Only recently, a press release told of the emanci- 
pation of Japanese women from the traditional kimono, 
except on certain ceremonial occasions. This was 
attributed largely to the fact that the modern Japanese 
woman often has a job outside the home and has also 
adopted the western mode of dress, which actually 
is practical since, it was pointed out, the long wrapped 
garment could more easily cause an accident. Florida 
manufacturers of clothing, for men as well as women, 
might find that Japan offers a market. 


Many products introduced to the Land of the Rising 
Sun by servicemen and servicewomen have caught 
on well and become staples of the new way of life 
in the new, vigorous Japan. There are doubtless num- 
bers of other commodities and manufactured goods 
for which no demand is made simply because they 
have not been offered. 


A Ship-building Nation 


Japan’s postwar industrial revival reached a new 
level in 1957. In that year, it passed Great Britain 
as the largest shipbuilding nation. In six months 
ending September 30, 1956, 158 ships of 820,000 gross 
tonnage had been launched from 24 yards and work 
had started on 185 ships of 940,000 gross tons. On 
January 1, 1957, Japan had orders for 4,150,000 gross 
tons of which 3,300,000 gross tons were for export 
A contributing cause for the spectacular rise in orders 
was the fact that European yards were filled to 
capacity, but an important factor was that Japan's 
prices were approximately 10 per cent below that of 
Great Britain. Japan is now building tankers of 60,000 
tons for Greek owners. And a thriving business is 
export of ship engines, particularly to Asia. For all 
of these activities, supplies are needed, and Florida 
may well supply many of them. 


A recent report shows that Japan is now producing 
everything from electronic calculators and automation 
devices to grand pianos, one firm having an output 
of 20,000 pianos a year. A Miami sewing machine 
manufacturer, Atlas Sewing Centers, Inc., strangely 
enough, takes 10 per cent of all Japanese produced 
sewing machine heads. Atlas expects to order 60,000 
units this year. 

National income for 1956 was estimated at 13.4 
per cent over 1955, while corporate profits rose 38 
per cent. It would seem that Japan offers a rich vein 
for tapping. ' 





... Inside the State 


WORK HAS BEGUN on the fed- the 
eral interstate highway which will 
run from Daytona Beach to St. 
Petersburg. State Road Board engi- 
neer Richey Green announced ini- 


October. 


1957-58 season to more than 
$19,000,000—and Wright says an- 
other partial payment is due in and _ life 


NATIONWIDE INSURANCE of 
Columbus, Ohio, handling auto, fire 
insurance, has _ selected 
Orlando as state headquarters for 
its Florida operation. District sales 


tial construction work in this area 
at a point near DeBary. Green also 
announced work will begin on the 
$114 million Lake Monroe bridge 
which will take almost a year to 
complete. 


PRESIDENT DAN WRIGHT 
says Florida Orange Marketers, Inc., 
has made another multi-million- 
dollar payment to members of the 
citrus cooperative. The latest pay- 
ment, largely derived from a long- 
term supply contract with Minute 
Maid, was $8,652,000. This boosts 


the co-op’s partial pool returns for 


NEW PRODUCTS from an old 
Florida raw material will be manu- 
factured in Jacksonville at a new 
$2 million plant to be built by The 
Glidden Co. 

Glidden plans to begin construc- 
tion soon on a plant in Jacksonville 
to make synthetic aromatic com- 
pounds from naval stores, the tur- 
pentine and rosin products extracted 
from Dixie's fast-growing pine 
trees. The new product: laevo- 
menthol which appears as the men- 
thol flavoring in such familiar pro- 
ducts as cigarettes, deodorants, 
medicines and shaving creams. 


offices will be established in Tampa 
and Jacksonville. Florida manager 
is Ernest M. Carpenter, formerly of 
Tuckahoe, N. Y. Nationwide Insur- 
ance has more than three million 
policyholders in 17 states and Flor- 
ida becomes the 18th state in its 
operating territory. 


BROWN ENGINEERING CO., 
INC., Huntsville, Ala. firm which 
works in the missile industry, is 
planning on setting up an operation 
in Orlando. The company is now 
making a survey to determine po- 
tential business. 
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SPECIAL TANKS AND DEAREATORS STACKS AND BREECHING 
Single Units to Complete Plants for Industries 


BATCHING PLANTS 
Components or Complete Plants 





KNOW HOW and FACILITIES 
Plate Rolls 200 Ton Press 
Angle Rolls V2" x 12’ Shears 
Heat Treating Sandblasting 
1400° Furnace 25 Ton Cranes 








: ee 
DIFFICULT PLATE FABRICATION 5/16” x 12’ PRESS BRAKE 
Including Stainless and Other Alloys Turning Out Jobs ON TIME to | 





Plant City Steel KNOWS HOW! KNOWS HOW to design, produce and erect steel to the highest 
industry.standards. KNOWS HOW to serve ALL Florida industry from single plate make-ups to 
complete plants. KNOWS HOW to use the most complete steel facilities south of Birmingham. 
Plant City Steel combines this KNOW HOW with a central Florida location that means fast serv- 
ice and FREIGHT RATE SAVINGS to any point in Florida. Let one of our sales engineers show 
you our KNOW HOW! Call, write or come by and see steel KNOW HOW in action: at Plant City Steel! 
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CONVEYORS AND BINS 
for Material Handling 


STEEL ERECTION 
Supervision or Complete Job 
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WATCO STEEL FORMS 
for Prestress and Precast Industries 





KNOW HOW with ALLOYS 
Trained, competent mechanics skilled in 
working with STAINLESS STEEL and other 
alloys . . . with the most modern 
facilities to back them up! 
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L. P. CYLINDERS DUST COLLECTORS 
to .C.C. and A.S.M.E. Specifications and Stainless Steel Fabrications 


PLANT CITY STEEL CORPORATION 
P.O. Box 1308 @ PLANT CITY, FLORIDA @ Phone 2-101 
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... Inside the State 





AFTER EIGHT YEARS and 
$14,000,000 worth of research, Min- 
ute Maid Corporation of Orlando 
says it has made “the first real 
breakthrough in the concentrate 
industry since this firm brought out 
the original orange concentrate in 
1945.” President Jack Fox says 
new, still-undisclosed concentrating 
improvements on which patents are 
pending provide a product that 
duplicates fresh juice. Minute Maid 
introduced the new concentrate in 
Houston Oct. 1, Cincinnati Oct. 15 
and Syracuse Nov. 1. Complete na- 
tional distribution is planned by 


1960. 


TWO BROWARD supermarkets 
will cost one city $68,000 and earn 
another $43,317 in State cigaret tax 
revenues. The loser is Fort Lauder- 
dale, the winners Wilton Manors 
and Hollywood. 

State Beverage Director H. G. 
Cochran, Jr. says a grocery which 
gave its address as Fort Lauderdale 
actually is in Wilton Manors. 
Another which reported its location 
as the unincorporated area of 
Broward. County actually is in 
Hollywood. 

Florida law provides that incor- 
porated areas get the revenue from 
State taxes on cigarets sold within 
the corporate limits. 


SOUTHERN LIGHTWEIGHT 
AGGREGATE CORP., Richmond, 
Va., has announced plans to estab- 
lish a clay mining operation just 
north of Green Cove Springs. The 
firm has purchased 250 acres and 
holds options on 2,500 acres. 

A special type of clay found in 
the area will be mined and_ pro- 
cessed for manufacture of a light- 
weight concrete aggregate used in 
structural concrete and_ building 


blocks. 


THE ANNUAL CONVENTION 
of the Florida Security Dealers 
Association will be held at the Lido 
Beach Club in Sarasota Oct. 16, 17 
and 18. Principal speaker at the 
convention will be Henry S. Toland, 
vice president and trust officer of 
the Exchange National Bank of 
Tampa. 


THE PAN AMERICAN COM. 
MISSION of Tampa is preparing a 
new “1959 Latin American Buyers 
Guide and Directory” that will be 
printed in Spanish for wide and 
extensive distribution throughout 
the principal cities in the West 
Indies, Central and South America. 

A feature of the new directory will 
be the explanation to Latin neigh- 
bors that rapid and economical air- 
freight service is offered from Tampa 
to points all over Latin America, and 
that orders may be sent Collect On 
Delivery for rush shipments in cases 
where credit arrangements are not 
established. The new directory 
further explains, that the Pan 
American Commission will act as a 
clearing house between the Latin 
buyer and the seller in Tampa, by 
helping him find what he wants, 
and getting it shipped promptly. 


ANOTHER FALSE RUMOR was 
quickly axed in Florida this month 
when Boeing Airplane Co. officials 
in Seattle, Wash. “categorically” 
denied any plans to purchase any 
property or build any facility in 
Florida at any time. 

The rumors apparently started 
when a real estate firm told two 
Florida newspapers they were ne- 
gotiating with Boeing for the sale 
of a 2100 acre tract west of New 
Smyrna Beach. 

Carl Cleveland, chief of public 
relations for Boeing, said he had 
checked “every possible source in 
the company” and could say “cate- 
gorically and without reservation’ 
that the rumors are “absolutely 
false and without foundation of any 


kind.” 


THE FORT LAUDERDALE 
NEWS’ radio station (WFTL) has 
been sold to Joseph Amaturo of 
New York by the Gore Publishing 
Co. Robert L. Bowles, general man- 
ager under the Gore ownership, has 
formed a new company, South Flor- 
ida Broadcasting, Inc., which seeks 
a license from the FCC to become 
the area’s first FM “multiplexing” 
station. Bowles’ station would have 
three channels—a main band _ for 
“good music” programs, one for 
background music in commercial 
establishments, and a third for ster- 
eophonic sound. 
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COST PER INJURY HAS JUMPED from an 
average of $66 in 1950 to $175 in 1957 
for compensable cases covered by the 
Florida Workmen’s Compensation Act 
(red area). The average cost of compen- 
sation insurance of twelve important in- 
dustries has risen from $1.58 to $2.55 
(per $100 payroll) over the same period 
(black line). 


INSURANCE COSTS SOAR 


A Grave Problem Facing Florida Industry 


cca in Florida providing health insurance for 
their employees and dependents have a big stake in 
what is becoming more than a passing problem. 

Insurance rates for this fringe benefit are being 
tugged upward, in a significant number of cases, by 
abuse, legislation and apathy. Add to this the infla- 
tionary costs of drugs and hospital services and the situ- 
ation becomes really alarming. In some cases rates have 
blown sky high and some major industries in Florida 
are wondering whether they can afford to keep shelling 
out more and more money. 


“Who Pays The Bill?” 


The problem stems partly from the general mis- 
conception that the “Insurance Company pays the bills.” 
The fact is, while the insurance companies are losing 
sometimes heavily in individual experiences, the real 
costs are still being borne by the man who pays the 
insurance premium. 

A check of Florida insurance executives shows 
that there is great concern about the growing costs 
of insurance held by industries, organizations, and 
governmental bodies. Insurance companies are not 
anxious to keep raising rates because the action in 
itself reflects a poor profit picture. 

The reasons insurance rates keep bouncing ever 


upwards are not too difficult to identify. Here are the 
important ones: 1. Employees and dependents are 
using more medical care and services than is normally 
required. 2. A small minority of doctors are milking 
the programs unmercifully. 3. A continuous rise in 
the costs of drugs and hospital services. 4. Disinterest 
by management. 

There is little doubt that people with health insur- 
ance use more medical care and hospital services than 
those who do not. The Michigan State Medical Society 
recently reported 30 per cent of the time spent in 
hospitals by people having insurance coverage was 
either unnecessary or too prolonged. Thus insurance 
protection must necessarily be increased a propor- 
tionate amount to cover needless use. 


Medical Abuse 


By far the most insidious abuse of the company’s 
insurance program comes from a small minority of 
doctors who can and are using the benefits of the 
policy to feather their nests. Ironically, these doctors 
are probably the greatest threat to the present demo- 
cratic practice of medicine. 

A dishonest doctor may not know it but an analysis 
of insurance claims will single him out like a sore 
thumb. An insurance analysis of claims made against 
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Overutilization—Medical Abuse—Rising Costs—Management Apathy— 
The Cost Goes Higher and Higher—How High Can It Go? 


a large industrial firm in Central Florida showed 
graphically how a health insurance plan was abused 
to the point of catastrophe. 

This firm decided to give its employees hospital 
and medical insurance and the policy was sold to 
them by a large national insurance company. The 
company’s rate specialists estimated the first period 
of coverage would, according to normal and proven 
expectations, bring 49 hospitalization claims from 
employees. Instead there were 100. Confinements of 
employees over seven days ran 50 per cent above 
expectations; for dependents it ran exactly 100 per 
cent higher than expected. 

Strangely enough confinements over 14 days ran 
very close to company estimates. The company decided 
to make a thorough investigation of the claims made 
against the company over a ten month’s period. The 
company had its own medical department analyze 
the claim forms. 


64 Irregularities 


Of the 100 employee hospital confinements, the 
insurance company medical department listed 64 as 
being subject to irregularities. Of 166 dependent claims 
the company singled out more than one-third as sub- 
ject to question. 

The company found that one doctor had six tonsil- 
lectomies where each patient was hospitalized a mini- 
mum of four and a maximum of eight days. The 
company also questioned the high use of X-ray in 
connection with tonsils. 

The company reported that the drugs on 12 claims 
where higher than they had ever seen for the diagnosis 
and length of confinement. A half a dozen other incon- 
sistencies were listed by the company. The company 
“strongly suspected” that 64 of the 266 persons con- 
fined were done so in order to qualify for in-hospital 
medical visits, X-rays, drugs, or laboratory charges. 

Of the questioned claims 25 were treated by one 
doctor in his private hospital. Here is where insurance 
executives are finding some of the most flagrant misuse 
of company health programs. In the small doctor- 
owned hospital the length of confinement, drugs, serv- 
ices, visits all go on the doctor’s ledger sheet. The other 
questionable claims narrowed down to three other 
doctors practicing in a small county hospital. 

This was a large account and the company endeav- 
ored to hold the business. On the first year the insur- 
ance company paid out roughly 40 per cent more 
money than received in premiums. The company 
raised the rate and the industry agreed to make an 
effort to cooperate in cutting down unnecessary use 
of the plan. The doctors were contacted and asked to 
help. There was a slight improvement temporarily, 
but the experience remained poor and even grew 
worse. The next year the insurance company raised 
rates again and lost the policy. 

One Central Florida County with a group plan 
covering 400 employees was having the same problem. 
Their claims were running way over 100 per cent of 
premiums and rate increases faced the county fathers 
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every year. At last at the bursting point the county 
decided to install a deductible plan whereby each 
employee would have to pay the first $25 of his med- 
ical claim. The first year this was in effect claims 
dropped to about 40 percent of the premium cost. 
Cities and counties frequently have great difficulty 
with their health programs. 


Hospital Costs 


The costs of hospital services are rising at about 
a five per cent rate per year according to official reports. 
The Tampa General Hospital, for instance, spent 
$1,942,751 to operate in 1954 against an estimated 
$3,417,644 this year. About 30 percent more patient 
days are now being registered. 

To get a graphic view of the spiralling costs of 
medical care take a look at the average costs incurred 
by single injuries covered by the Florida Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. In 1950 the average cost of treat- 
ing a worker who lost over four days work due to 
accident or injury was $66.75. Last year this cost had 
jumped to $175.84, or almost three times as much! 

Who paid the increased cost? Industry, of course, 
and a schedule of manual rates (cost per $100 of pay- 
roll) will show a like trend in rates. The increases in 
average medical costs shows over-utilization and the 
inflated costs of medical care, plus expanding benefits 
of the Florida Workmen’s Compensation Act such as 
unlimited medical coverage and rehabilitation services. 
Each Legislature comes up with a plan for expanded 
benefits which all, if and when passed, add on to the 
cost of the coverage. Industries who are paying the 
bills for these benefits might do well to look closely 
at the never ending list of “new” benefits proposed by 
legislators, many of which are extremely generous with 
industry's money! 


Florida Rates Climb 


TREND selected twelve important Florida indus- 
tries and asked the National Council of Compensation 
Insurance to report the manual rate history on these 
industries over the past nine years (see table). The 
average rate of these twelve Florida industries jumped 
from $1.58 in 1950 to $2.55 in 1958, an increase of over 
60 per cent! 

One of the big troubles with present day insurance 
is the attitude of the insured, one insurance official 
pointed out. “Health insurance was introduced to take 
care of the more catastrophic illnesses and accidents, 
but the average man with insurance today expects 
it to handle the normal ailments that every family has 
nearly every year.” 

The insurance companies are pushing hard to sell 
what is usually referred to as major medical insurance 
which protects against major health cases but carries a 
mandatory co-insurance clause requiring the insured 
to pay a small percentage of the total claim. 

Questioned whether or not the insurance companies 
were winning the battle to promote the co-insurance 
philosophy, insurance men were dubious. 

SEE TABLES NEXT PAGE 
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Cost 


of Injuries in Florida 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


. 1950 1953 1955 1956 1957 
TOTAL COMPENSATION $5,507,213.95 $9,040,874.81 $13,277,174.19 $17,930,602.84 $19,869,261.99 
Medical & Hospital Cost $2,684,357.00 $4,318,289.00 $6,547,035.00 $8,740,891.74 $ 9,663,405.53 
Compensation Cost! $2,822,856.95 $4,722,585.81 $6,730,139.19 $9,189,711.10 $10,205,856.46 
TOTAL INJURIES 92,000 126,000 140,000 164,188 170,000 
Medical and/or Non-Comp. Inj. 66,600 86,308 101,293 126,887 132,870 
Compensable Injuries* 25,400 39,692 38,707 37,301 37,130 
Medical and Hospital Cost for 
Non-Compensable Injuries only $988,669.00 $1,646,267.00 $2,177,733.00 $2,844,774.06 $ 3,134,414.67 
Medical and Hospital Cost for 
Compensable Injuries only 1,695,688.00  2672,022.00 4,369,302.00  5,896,117.68 6,528,990.86 
Average Medical Cost for Non- 
Compensable Injuries 14.84 19.07 21.49 22.41 23.59 
Average Medical Cost for 
Compensable Injuries 66.75 67.31 112.88 158.06 175.84 
Average Cost of each Compensable 
Case 111.13 118.98 173.87 246.36 274.86 
1Cost for loss of wages while injured. 
2Up to four days lost from work but no compensation for loss of wages, only medical and hospital. 
3Over four days lost from work, medical od hospital cost and compensation for loss of wages. 
Cost of Insurance 
FLORIDA WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION MANUAL RATES*® 
TWELVE FLORIDA INDUSTRIES 
Cass Cove 5-1-50 5-151 7-1-51 —-5-1-52-:10-1-528-1-53. 81-55 8-1-56 = 8-1-57 —-8-1-58 
Paper Manufacturing 1.49 1.48 1.71 1.67 1.74 1.49 1.78 1.86 1.52 1.71 
Machine Shops 1.46 1.73 1.95 2.09 2.17 1.99 2.10 2.42 2.46 2.39 
Phosphate Works 1.15 1.23 1.43 1.65 1.72 1.48 1.72 1.79 1.33 1.26 
Masonry 1.51 1.43 1.65 1.78 1.85 2.10 2.27 2.58 2.35 2.65 
Plumbing 1.24 1.22 1.36 1.44 1.50 1.79 1.79 2.04 2.17 2.22 
Electrical Wiring 1.24 1.24 1.39 1.56 1.62 1.84 1.44 1.93 2.26 2.36 
Paving 2.56 2.53 2.94 3.43 3.57 4.16 3.32 4.18 4.56 3.57 
Sugar Cane 1.34 1.46 1.67 1.97 2.05 2.31 2.67 3.08 3.19 3.36 
Freight Handlers 1.41 1.32 1.51 1.47 1.53 1.79 1.91 1.97 1.80 1.86 
Air Cargo or Passenger 2.74 3.06 3.71 4.12 4.28 3.93 3.73 4.51 4.67 4.83 
Fruit Packing 1.15 1.48 1.67 1.90 1.98 1.92 1.60 1.75 1.85 1.93 
Canneries 1.69 1.93 2.20 2.29 2.38 2.28 2.41 2.68 2.43 2.54 
Average 1.58 1.68 1.93 2.11 2.20 2.25 2.2 2.56 2.54 2.55 


*Manual rates per $100.00 payroll 


Source: National Council on Compensation Insurance. 





... Talk & Predictions 


“BY REASON OF MERGERS 
and consolidations the main street 
merchant, the small businessman, 
is disappearing from the Amer- 
ican scene. Like the American 
Indian, he is being pushed off the 
reservation.” 

Senator George Smathers, a mem- 
ber of the Senate Small Business 
Committee, said small business has 
benefited from legislation passed in 
the 85th Congress, but he warned 
that the small firm is vanishing 
rapidly. 

“I, for one, don’t believe that this 
is good for America, economically 
or socially. The independent self- 


~ 


reliance of our people is not devel- 
oped nearly so well when we are 
all working for some giant organiza- 
tion, where orders come down from 
the top, as it is when we have to 
think for ourselves. It’s that inde- 
pendence which has made us great 
and we must not lose it,” he said. 


TAMPA IS NOW in the “best 
position ever” for success in its 
efforts to obtain a rail rate structure 
comparable to that provided other 
Gulf ports, Norman Brown, attor- 
ney for the Hillsborough County 
Port Authority, told the Tampa 
Exchange Club. 


The port of Tampa has long suf- 
fered under an unfavorable ratc 
differential, Brown reported. Equal- 
ization of the rates would provide 
a “great shot in Tampa's economic 
area.” The attorney explained the 
continued prosperity of railroads 
serving South Florida as compared 
to the railroads in other sections of 
the country indicated there may be 
a strong case for equalization. 

He indicated it would benefit 
Tampa's trade with Latin America, 
now rather small despite its strategic 
position as the closest major U. S. 
port to most of Central America and 
the Panama Canal. 
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(Photo courtesy of St. Petersburg Times) 


Have Flying Saucer 
—Will Travel 


St. Pete Inventor Spends $10,000 
To Test His Flying Contraption 


A St. Petersburg inventor will attempt to fly the 
world’s first flying saucer type aircraft sometime this 
month. If it meets his expectations it will be capable 
of a cross country hop in 30 minutes. If it reacts as 
_some other experts believe, it won't get off the ground. 
But even the dubious are intrigued by the shiny alum- 
inum contraption. 

Clarence D. Lennon has invested “more than 
$10,000” and seven months work in the construction 
of a revolutionary aircraft, almost finished at the shop 
of Aero Crafts at St. Petersburg-Clearwater Interna- 
tional Airport. The “Lennocopter” is being con- 
structed by Milford R. Miner and Gaines English, part- 
ners in the Aero Craft concern which does engine 
maintenance work on private and other aircraft at 
the Airport. 


Retired Artist 


Lennon is a retired landscape artist from Wheaton, 
Ill., who holds many patents including one on his 
Buck Rogers-type aircraft dated Dec. 16, 1947. He 
has been working on his idea of such an aircraft for 
25 years and has consulted with government and 
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CLARENCE D. LENNON INSPECTS one of 
the thin aluminum wing panels on his “flying 
saucer” with builder Milford R. Miner. The 
machine is powered by a 15 horsepower air- 
craft engine. 


private aircraft authorities on his plans but has been 
“stymied by one snag after alien” According to 
Lennon, the Army flatly told him it wouldn't fly while 
“the Martin Company of Baltimore was interested.” 
Lennon, however, said he wouldn't divulge the one 
secret that would make it fly. 

In explaining his strange craft, Lennon compares 
it to a plate spun through the air. “The Lennocopter 
will rise directly up and sail away, by applying the 
laws of cyclonic action to the gyroscopic principles 
involved in all spinning objects, using the centrifugal 
force created by the revolving wing,” he says. He 
believes these two forces will create, at the surface of 
the wing when in motion, a cushion of etheric matter 
which will remove from the wing surface the normal 
air pressure and provide lift. 

In the center of the circular wing measuring about 
15 feet across, there is an opening for the aluminum 
cockpit, about the size of an oil drum and large enough 
to accommodate two persons. The cabin’s bottom will 
contain a 15-horse power gasoline APU aircraft engine 
Lennon bought at government surplus for $1,500. The 
hydraulic force created by the engine will spin the 
wing around the cabin at sufficient speed to build up 
air pressure at the outer edge of the wing to equal 
the forward speed of 300 miles per hour, he says. 
Lennon believes this air pressure will be used to lift 
the ship and drive it forward. By using stationary 
strips attached to the under surface of the disk, a full 
vacuum will be created under the disk surface while 
in stationary wing construction, only a partial vacuum 
is used, according to Lennon 





Lennon’s Theory 


Lennon’s pet theory is about as simple as Einstein's 
Theory of Relativity recited backwards. Translated it 
signifies “when air revolves about a center as observed 
in'a whirlwind, the revolving center throws out from 
itself the air content, creating a vacuum which, being 
many times lighter than the surrounding air gives the 
upward surge to the center. The faster the revolving 
speed of the air, the greater the upward surge. By 
adding to the lift force of the vacuum-created pocket 
within which the disk spins, lifting vanes give stability 
to the upward motion of the ship. When the disk is 
rotating at sufficient speed, lift vanes used in plurality 
are forced outward from the outer edge of the disk. 
The same lifting effect is seen in the revolving paddle 
of the helicopter.” Any of you do-it-yourself fans 
interested? 

Lennon contends that lifting the ship up or forward 
is as easy as driving a car. He claims one of its greatest 
advantages will be little noise because the engine will 
be equipped with a muffler. 

Although interplanetary flight is not planned at 
the present time, Lennon and his “Lennocopter” build- 
ers hope to have it zooming into the atmosphere early 
this month in its first trial. TREND’s reporters plan 
to be on hand for the attempt. 
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Tiffany Tile and Sam Rodriguez 


Florida’s Largest Tile Manufacturer in Less Than Two Years 


= than ten years ago Sam Rodriguez was a tile 
setter’s helper. Today he is president and major stock- 
holder of Florida’s largest tile manufacturing firm. 
Instead of working for someone else he has 160 factory 
workers producing tile at a clip that is grossing about 
$1,500,000 annually. 

And most people who know Sam Rodriguez believe 
he is just getting started in what will become one of 
Florida’s major single industries. The statistics show 
that his Tiffany Tile Corporation, Port Tampa, is 
already a factor in the nation’s tile business. Right 
now Tiffany is packaging tile at the rate of six million 
square feet per year—about 25 per cent of the total 
Florida consumption. 

This may sound like a fantastic output for a com- 
pany not yet two years in operation, but it appears 
to be very much in keeping with Sam (born Santiago) 
Rodriguez's record. Relldienes, a Marine veteran, who 
is only 33 (he looks older), did not remain a tile setter’s 
helper long. He became successively master tile setter, 
contractor, and state-wide distributor by the time he had 
been in the business five years. 

He liked his distributing business and named it the 
All State Tile Company. He used key salesmen over 
the state and put warehouses in Miami and St. Peters- 
burg, keeping his headquarters in his home town, 
Tampa. 

All State Tile did lots of business. They were 
plagued, however, by what Rodriguez calls “hectic” 
supply problems. “With the state growing as it was, 
I didn’t see any reason why we couldn't make our own 
tile.” Rodriguez had impressed people with his rapid 
climb in the business. When he projected the idea to 
local business people they listened. Alert local bankers 
cooperated. 


A Sales Team 


The All State Tile Company was merged into 
Tiffany Tile Corporation and Rodriguez held on to his 
experienced salesmen. When the 60,000 square foot 
plant was finished in December, 1956 Rodriguez's sales 
team was on the job as always except they were selling 
Tiffany tile. Now the company has distributors in half 
a dozen states, including New York, Chicago, and 
Washington, plus foreign distributors in Cuba, Puerto 
Rico and Nassau. Four big semi-trucks pick up raw 
materials in places like Cleveland, Ohio only after 
they unload a 40,000 pound load of Tiffany Tile. 

The year 1957 was the first year of operation for 
Tiffany. The company showed for that period a loss 
of $120,000. “That was less than we expected,” Rod- 
riguez adds. Oddly enough the company’s profits for 
this year look like they will blot out the first year’s 
loss. The first six month’s statement will show around 
a $60,000 profit according to Rodriguez. He owns 
640,000 of the 1,375,000 common shares of stock out- 
standing. 

Producing saleable tile products demands many 
things. A wide assortment of colors and shapes plus 


WHEN TILE SUPPLIES BECAME “HECTIC” for his 
distributing business, Sam Rodriguez (right) decided 
to manufacture his own. Now his company is the 
state’s largest and still growing. 






consistent quality lead the list. Tiffany makes 25 colors 
which means quite an assortment of tile when consider- 
ing the necessity to make about 45 shapes for each 
color. Each shape means a special die or more and 
each die means an outlay of $2,500 to $5,000. 

Tiffany's kilns run 24 hours a day fired at 1960°F by 
about 50,000 gallons of kerosene a month. The com- 
pany has its own laboratory where two highly experi- 
enced engineers keep an ever watchful eye on quality 
and consistency. The plant is already prepared to 
switch over to natural gas when it becomes available. 

Rodriguez is a man who likes his product. He 
keeps tiles in his office, on his desk, in his pockets. 
He has the valuable capacity of seeing tile products 
from the tile setters’ viewpoint. He monkeys with 
tile measurements which he knows mean so much to 
the setter—a sixteenth of an inch off here or an eighth 
on here. His latest creation is a unique symetrical tile 
carrying a round center which Tiffany calls “Mecca” tile. 

“There’s not enough merchandising in this business,” 
he states. “We need to show more people how tile 
can be used. The tile business is 2,000 years old and 
the worst part about it is that you can usually sell it 
only once—it doesn’t wear out.” 

Florida is one of the largest users of tile in the 
U. S. ranking among the very top states in total use. 
Building experts report ceramic tile use went up 10 
per cent last year. “We've done what we did in a real 
rough period,” Rodriguez said referring to the home 
building slump in 1957 mostly, “And if we can do as 
well as we have I see no reason why we can’t do 
$3,000,000 worth of business by 1960.” 

Most recent addition to Tiffany’s board of directors 
is baseball's Al Lopez. Rodriguez and Lopez both 
are members of long time Tampa Latin families. 
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“T don’t know who you are. 
I don’t know your company. 
I don’t know your company’s product. 
I don’t know what your company stands for. 
I don’t know your company’s customers. 
I don’t know your company’s record. 
I don’t know your company’s reputation. 


Now—what was it you wanted to sell me?”’ 


MORAL: Sales start before your salesman calls 
—with business magazine advertising. 


McGRAW-HILL Publishing Company, Inc. ‘@: 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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LABOR RELATIONS: 














You Be the Judge 


ARE SENIOR EMPLOYEES ENTITLED TO GET 
“FIRST CRACK” AT AVAILABLE OVERTIME? 


What Happened: 


Because of a downturn in busi- 
ness, overtime work was getting 
scarcer. Whenever such assign- 
ments came up, supervisor Masur 
would parcel out the extra time 
to employees he felt needed it the 
most. For example, there was John 
Kline. His wife had recently given 
birth to twins, which put a heavy 
load on John’s pocketbook. So the 
supervisor saw to it that John made 
a few extra dollars when overtime 
came up. 

The union didn’t like the way 
Masur was handling these assign- 
ments. “We have a seniority system 
here, and that means that the old 
timers must get first crack at over- 
time. Let Kline wait his turn.” 


“I know the contract inside-out,” 
said Masur. “It doesn’t say that 
overtime has to be parcelled out by 
seniority.” 

“It doesn’t have to say it,” main- 
tained the union. “We have a gen- 
eral seniority clause and it applies 
to all situations. If you dont go 
along we're going to take it up with 
management.” 

When the front office supported 
its foreman, the case went to arbi- 
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tration. The union admitted that 
its seniority clause did not mention 
“overtime” but did include promo- 
tion and layoffs. However, the union 
argued that seniority is to protect a 
worker against discrimination. As- 
signing younger men to extra-hour 
work is just that. 

The company saw it another 
way. Seniority is not an automatic 
right. It exists only in so far as 
specified in the union contract. 
Was the Company: 


RIGHT (J WRONG [] 


What Arbitrator Angus S. McSwain, 
Jr. ruled: “It is undisputed that the 
company has not followed seniority 
in assigning the work. It is ele- 
mentary, however, that seniority and 
seniority rights exist only insofar as 
they are provided by contract. 
Even without a ‘management pre- 
rogative’ agreement, management 
has the right to direct the working 
force and to assign work except as 
limited in the contract. The doc- 
trine that seniority and seniority 
rights exist only by contract is a 
corollary of the inherent power of 
management. Grievance denied.” 


TO SAVE MONEY, CAN yoy 
REQUIRE A SKILLED WORKER 
TO DO A JOB OUTSIDE His 
REGULAR CLASSIFICATION? 


What Happened: 


Joe Venner was a carpenter, but 
because business was slowing down, 
his supervisor assigned him to help 
move some machinery around the 
plant. Joe obeyed but immediately 
filed a grievance. He said: 

1. I'm a skilled man and should 
not be required to work outside 
my classification. 

If there is a shortage of work 

in my trade, I should be given 

a choice—layoff or assignment 

to another trade. But the 

choice should be mine, not the 
company’s. 

Management disagreed completely: 
1. If we are going to operate in 

the black we must be free to 

move men around. 

Nothing in the contract pro- 

hibits the supervisor from 

shifting his people from one job 
to another as long as rates are 
maintained. 

3. We don't want any prima 
.donnas in our plant. Times 
are getting rough and we have 
to do what is best for the 
company. 


bo 


bo 


Was the Company: 
RIGHT (F) WRONG Fj 


What Arbitrator Harry H. Platt 
ruled: “The company does not have 
the same right to transfer a skilled 
tradesman from one classification to 
another that it has in respect to 
employees in production classifica- 
tions. In short, a tradesman should 
not be required to do work in a 
trade other than his own. If such 


an assignment is attempted because 
of a shortage of work in his trade, he 
may refuse it and take a_ layoff 
instead. In emergencies, however, 
the company may make assignments 
across trade lines.” 
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_.. Inside the State 





CONTINENTAL CAN COM- 
PANY, Winter Garden, after a year 
of successful testing, has announced 
development of equipment which 
will increase its can production by 
50 per cent . . . more than 750 cans 
per minute. The new equipment 
increases production by making 
metal can bodies in tandem and then 
separating them along pre-scored 
lines into individual lines. Frank 
D. Seibert, plant manager, said, 
“Additional production lines are 
near completion” and he pointed 
out that Continental has also for 
several years been exploring the 





PRODUCTS WANTED 

Sales Enterprises Inc. announces 
a new sales organization for the 
state of Florida. The new firm is 
geared to represent manufacturers 
on an exclusive franchise basis and 
will have approximately 60 resident 
branches in 33 sales territories 
throughout the state. Firms inter- 
ested in discussing representation 
of their product should contact 
Sales Enterprises Inc. at Box 2795, 
Tampa, Fiorida. 








HOME OWNERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA. 


COMMON STOCK 
BOUGHT SOLD QUOTED 





We have prepared a 10-page study 
relating to this Company. We regard 
the stock of Home Owners Life 
Insurance Company as a dynamic 
growth situation.: If you desire a 
copy of this report, we will be pleased 
to supply same to you upon request. 


ROMAN & JOHNSON 


Investment Securities 


Member: 
Philadelphia @ Baltimore Stock Exchange 


15 S.E. Third Ave. @ Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Dial JAckson 3-6586 





A NEW REPORT ——— 








possibility that can bodies can be 
made in multiples greater than two 
at even higher speeds. The new 
technique is adaptable to the manu- 
facture of cans of other sizes and 
types. Principal economy will lie 
in increase in production per man 
hour. 


MARTIN CO., Orlando, which 
announced last month it would add 
500 employees before the end of 
year, has also taken out building 
permits for construction of new 
warehouses and products assembly 
buildings. Floor area of the main 
plant will also be enlarged. 


GARDNER INTERNATIONAL 
CORP., with headquarters in Pom- 
pano Beach, has introduced an elec- 
tronic insect control system for 
drive-in theaters in Florida. The 
“Insect-O-cutor” units emit a black 
light which attracts the bugs to a 
charged wire grill and instant death. 
Company officials say they have 
models for industrial, home and 
agricultural use—all of which oper- 
ate by plugging into ordinary elec- 
tric circuits. Humans, they say, 
will not be harmed by accidentally 
touching the grill. 


EARNINGS OF INTEREST TO FLORIDA 


COMPANY: 

Jetronic Indus., Inc. 
Allied Stores Corp. 
Fla. East Coast R.R. 6 mos. June 30 
Tampa Electric 12 mos. July 31 
Seaboard Air Line R.R. 7 mos. July 31 
Federated Dept. Stores 52 wks. Aug. 2 
Tennessee Corp. 6 mos. June 30 
Fla. Pub. Util. & Sub. 12 mos. June 30 
Buckeye Corp. Year Apr. 30 
Minute Maid Corp. 9 mos. Aug. 3 
National Airlines Year June 30 
Atlantic Coast Line R.R. 7 mos. July 3] 
General Telephone 7 mos. July 31 
L. & N. Railroad 7 mos. July 31 
Crown Cork & Seal Co. 6 mos. June 30 
Crown Zellerbach 6 mos. June 30 
Koppers Co., Inc. Quar. June 30 
Raytheon Mfg. Quar. June 29 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Quar. June 30 


PERIOD 


6 mos. May 25 
12 mos. July 31 


(a) Based on the shares outstanding at close of the period. (b) 
average number of shares outstanding during the period. 


NET INCOME PER. COM. SH. 
1958 1957 1958 1957 
145,939 hb os — 
10,346,340 13,893,837 a3.57 a4.91 
 d635,668 d95,306 _ 
4,390,004 4,250,581 b1.67 b1.76 
8,224,665 11,050,370 1.71 2.29 
25,593,693 j23,229,490 63.32 b3.05 
3,666,700 4,480,200 1.95 2.39 
324,535 194,746 1.20 a.74 
85,827 34,644 a.19 a.10 
3,102,722 d894,897 1.95 
d605,316 Rec? _— SE 
4,971,000 6,937,000 2.01 2.81 
27,075,000 26,452,000 61.75 b1.77 
4,915,743 11,212,615 2.02 4.60 
922,000 d29,000 . a 
14,190,000 16,965,000 1.11 1.32 
1,169,946 3,013,654 45 1.25 
2,156,000 k1,153,000 a.71 a.4] 
3,369,354 4,385,793 46 .60 


Based on the 
(c) Based on shares now 


outstanding. (d) Net loss. (j) For 52 weeks ended August 3, 1957. (k) Excludes non- 
recurring income of $2,672,000 or 94 cents a share. 


DEBITS TO FLORIDA BANK ACCOUNTS* 


(IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


August 

1958 
Daytona Beach 54,909 
Fort Lauderdale 162,301 
Gainesville 33,084 
Jacksonville 622,391 
Key West 13,020 
Lakeland 62,250 
Greater Miami 1,029,491 
Orlando 154,263 
Pensacola 77,664 
St. Petersburg 131,661 
Tampa 304,166 
West Palm Beach 107,715 
FLORIDA 2,752,915 
GEORGIA 2,437,791 
ALABAMA 1,229,164 


PERCENT CHANGE 


July August 1958 from 1957 
1958 1957 (8 months) 

61,451 49,342 + 10 
172,377 161,902 + 2 
36,275 32,722 + 8 
736,759 617,527 + 9 
14,232 12,717 + 2 
64,389 56,992 + 9 
1,148,090 991,525 + 3 
176,720 146,945 + 6 
79,413 88,588 — § 
153,564 139,021 — l 
316,085 276,683 + 6 
117,980 94,939 + 10 
3,077,335 2,668,903 + 5 
2,432,725 2,419,267 + 1 
1,269,788 1,284,850 — 2 
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People...and Changes 





DWIGHT B. SPROW, former officer 
of the Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of Amer- 
ica, was recently made vice president of 
the Houston Texas Gas and Oil — 
based in St. Petersburg. Sprow will also 
serve as vice president of Coastal Trans- 
mission Corp. Houston is building a 
natural gas pipeline from Texas to Florida, 
expected to be completed in 1959. 


BRIGADIER GENERAL TERENCE J. 
TULLY, USA (Ret.) is now manager 
of RCA Communications Engineering, it 
was announced by the RCA Service Com- 
pany Missile Test Project, Air Force 
Missile Test Center. Now residing in 
Eau Gallie, Gen. Tully joined The RCA 
engineering function in 1957 following 
his service with Civil Defense, State of 
North Carolina, as chief planner. After 
his retirement from 36 years in the Army, 
he served as a special consultant for 


the Hoover Commission and as a research ~ 


consultant for the Bessemer Improvement 
Corporation, Greensboro, N. C. 


As their new magnesium oxide plant 
at Port St. Joe is being constructed, the 
Michigan Chemical Corporation has an- 
nounced the appointment of MARK M. 
FRIMODIG as manager. His first appoint- 
ment at Michigan Chemical was in the 
Process and Development Department in 
1952 after which he moved to the DDT 
Department as supervisor and the follow- 
ing year placed in charge of the com- 
pany’ Rare Earths operations. 


EVERETT W. GWINN, a former Ford 
Motor Co. engineer (he set up Ford's 
wartime B-24 plant at Ypsilanti, Mich.) 
who turned to Florida homebuilding a 
few years ago, has started a development 
of $40-$50,000 homes on Palm Beach 
County land near Boca Raton that he 
acquired recently from ARTHUR VINING 
DAVIS. 


NICHOLAS J. MURPHY, former Bos- 
ton investment counselor and a native 
of Coral Gables, has been named director 
of the Florida Development Commission’s 
industrial services division. Retired Ad- 
miral S. P. GINDER, acting director of 
the division since February, was simul- 
taneously named personal assistant to com- 
mission Executive Director B. R. FULLER, 
JR. 


WALTER G. WELLS, who returned 
last Spring from his 10-year assignment in 
Saudi Arabia as supervisor of construc- 
tion for that government’s railroad and 
Red Sea cargo piers, is fitting out a 75- 
ton dredge built for him by Benton Steel 
Engineering Co. of Pompano Beach. Wells, 
now living near Pompano Beach, plans 
to put the dredge to work in the Florida 
keys. 
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Three South Florida businessmen— 
ROBERT S. GORDON, CHARLES E. 
HOY and ANDREW T. MANNO—have 
bought Pineda Island, off Mobile, Ala., for 
$1,500,000 and plan to make it a plush 
residential resort. They've formed the 
U. S. Land Development Corp. and will 
offer 1,500,000 shares of stock to the 
public through a Florida investment house 
(details not yet announced). 


Fuchs Baking Co. of Miami (Holsum 
brands) has named W. A. HUNTON 
general sales manager and J. R. SIRMANS 
assistant general sales manager. 


LOPER B. LOWRY, who has headed the 
biggest agency in the Gulf Life Insurance 
Co. which included Tampa, Orlando, and 
Miami has relinquished his agency to 
accept the position of vice president 
and assistant to Gulf President M. S. 
NEIHAUS. Lowry’s agency has grown to 
more than $100,000,000  insurance-in- 
force with an annual premium exceeding 
$4,000,000. Independent managers as- 
signed to the agency’s offices are: J. B. 
LOWRY, Tampa; ROBERT SHINN, 
Miami; JOHN HARRISON, Orlando; and 
J. COHEN HARDY, St. Petersburg. 





EDMUND H. (BUD) WHITTAKER, 
transferred from Richmond, is now in 
charge of the new Jacksonville office of the 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad industrial 
department. He will co-operate with the 
Florida Development Commission, indus- 
trial bureaus of chambers of commerce, 
power companies, and other agencies and 
representatives working for the promotion 
of Florida industry and will devote his full 
time to the development of new industries 
throughout the state. 





L. DALE CARLTON, veteran Florida 
Citrus Mutual field representative, has 
been named director of Mutual’s grower 
and contracts division, General Mgr. BOB 
RUTLEDGE announced. Carlton, as- 
sistant director of the important Mutual 
service division since 1954, replaces 
LEWIS S. MARSHALL, who was forced 
to resign due to an extended period of 


ill health. 


The methods used by RALPH WwW. 


HUGHES, vice president for sales of 
Cast-Crete Corporation, Tampa, in en- 
couraging his staff “to capitalize on their 
own resourcefulness” recently brought him 
an “award of merit” from the Chicago 
magazine, “Managing Salesmen Today.” 


VERNON M. HANSON has _ been 
appointed manager of Maule Industries 
new concrete and concrete block plant at 
Murdock, the company’s first venture on 
Florida’s West Coast. The plant, is an 
addition to the 20 other Maule plants 
operating on the East Coast, will employ 
about 35 people at the outset and will 
serve customers within a 25-mile radius, 
It is situated eight miles northwest of 
Punta Gorda on U. S. route 41. 


WALTER P. HARRIS, president of 
Monitor Furniture, Inc. of Coral Gables, 
has recently been elected president of 
the South Florida Furniture Dealers Asso- 
ciation. Other officers are GEORGE COR- 
RIGAN, Burdine’s, vice president; T. V. 
MOORE, Moore Furniture Co., treasurer 
and WADE TURNER, Rhodes Furniture 
Co., secretary. 


JOSEPH R. MARTIN, a chemical engi- 
neer, has been promoted to Superinten- 
dent, Quality Control of Chemstrand’s 
nylon plant in Pensacola. Martin replaces 
DR. GEORGE B. HUGHEY, promoted 
earlier to development manager, nylon. 
Martin has been yarn development man- 
ager, quality control supervisor and pro- 
cess control superintendent of the Pensa- 
cola plant and hails from Jackson, Miss. 


JOSEPH M. DIBBS has sold his interest 


in Dibbs Aluminum Products Co. to a 9 


group of Tampa businessmen headed by 
BOB JACOBSON, well known contractor, 
Having built the plant seven years ago, 
Dibbs Aluminum has become a $500,000 
operation, with some 1800 other stock- 
holders. 


DON CARNEY, Melbourne, was pro- 
moted to material supervisor at the North 
American Aviation missile test facility and 
is now responsible for all material func- 
tions, including procurement, warehousing 
and shipping. Carney has been with North 
American since 1951 as a buyer and pur 
chasing supervisor. 

Appointments have been recently an- 
nounced at Cinderella International Cor- 
poration, Kissimmee, a company which 
sells homes and beauty aids on the home 
party plan. HERBERT S. YOUNG has 
been elected administrative director and 
assistant treasurer, WILLIAM V. BRACH, 
assistant administrative director, CHAR- 
LES W. McBURNEY becomes vice presi- 
dent and WILLIAM DEITENBECK steps 
in as publications manager. 
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U. S. Industries, world-wide manufac- 
turing concern, gathered the directors, 
executive staffers and managers of its 15 
divisions at Pompano Beach late last 
month (September) to meet the new 
president of its research unit, the Kett 
Technical Center. FRANK H. ERDMAN, 
39-year-old engineer who moved to Flor- 
ida only a few months ago, became Kett 
president when KARL SCHAKEL re- 
signed, saying he wanted more time for 
independent studies. 


In the hotel whirl—JEAN SUITS, 
formerly managing director -at the Sans 
Souci on Miami Beach, has moved a few 
blocks to take the same post at the Eden 
Roc. 


New officers for the Merit Pharmaceu- 
tical Corp. in North Miami are SEYMOUR 
WEISSMAN, president; FRED S. SHEL- 
DON, vice president, and GEORGE 
GRAHAM, secretary-treasurer. 


J. H. POPHAM, JR.—his father is exec- 
utive vice president of Mackey Airlines—has 
left Palmer Nurseries in Sarasota, where 
he was manager the past four years, to 
become vice president and general man- 
ager of Gardens, Inc. in Fort Lauderdale. 
H. MILTON LINK, former city manager 
of Fort Lauderdale, will continue as presi- 
dent but plans to spend more time on his 
square-mile residential development, “The 
Moorings,” at Naples. 


QUINN R. BARTON, JR., has suc- 
ceeded his father, QUINN R. BARTON, 
as president of Quinn R. Barton Co., 
Jacksonville truck firm handling the Inter- 
national trucks as well as McCormick 
farm tractors and implements. The senior 
Barton was elected chairman of the board. 

ROBERT E. CALHOUN was elected 
vice president and gene:al sales manager 
and GERALD J. GOLDEN, JR., was 
elected vice president and motor truck 
sales. manager. 


WALTER W. YANKE, of Lake Worth, 
is the newly appointed head of the West 
Palm Beach office of Gulfstream Press, Inc., 
manufacturers of carbon interleaved busi- 
ness forms. 


J. W. THOMPSON succeeds R. M. 
STONE as general superintendent of the 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad and will have 
headquarters in Jacksonville. Thompson 
was first associated with Seaboard in 1934 
and was named acting general superin- 
tendent in April of this year, shortly after 
Stone became ill, the reason for his recent 
retirement. 


...Citrus Industry 


by the Florida Citrus Commission,” he forecasts, “and 
normal increases in the production of processed citrus, 
coupled with a vigorous fresh fruit market, will make 
the coming five-year period one of the most progressive 
in our industrial history. Good demand will be bal- 
anced by adequate supplies of high quality citrus, 
fresh, canned or frozen.” 

Homer Hooks, capable young general manager of 
the Florida Citrus Commission, thinks the availability 
of land suitable for growing citrus will play a part 
in the industry’s future. 

“Production will continue to increase to perhaps 
115,000,000 to 125,000,000 boxes of oranges within 10 
or 15 years,” he forecasts, “depending upon price 
structures for citrus fruits and the availability of citrus 
land at economically profitable prices.” 

Hooks foresees continued growth for the industry's 
“Cinderella” product, frozen orange concentrate, 
although the rate may slacken somewhat from what 
it has been in the past few years. 

He expects annual production of frozen concen- 
trate to reach the pre-freeze level of 72,000,000 gallons 
again in two or three years, “and it should climb from 
there to approach 100,000,000 gallons.” 

The Commission’s head administrative official 
expects to see many more citrus-type drinks on the 
market, involving blends of citrus with other fruit 
juices. He also expects many more synthetic ades and 
drinks to appear, many containing little or no citrus 
juice. 

“Fresh fruit sales will climb higher than they are 
now, Hooks believes, “especially in the higher grades 
of fruit as consumers become more discriminating in 
their choice.” 

The Commission’s advertising and merchandising 
programs will emphasize more strongly the nutritional 
and health values of citrus fruits and juices, Hooks 
believes. 

“We particularly expect to see more activity di- 
rected to children and young people through schools. 
The themes of our advertising will be kept modern 
and in the vernacular of the times. Our merchandising 
plans will follow the movement of families to suburban 
areas and shopping center trading.” 

Summing up what the future holds, in his opinion, 
Hooks has this to say: 

“Altogether, I feel that the next decade holds con- 
siderable promise and opportunity for Florida citrus. 
At the same time, there will be problems of distributing 
the larger crops ahead. 

“We must realize more than ever the importance 
of maintaining the very highest quality of our fruit 
and products and pricing them reasonably for the 
consumer. 

“These problems, I feel, will be solved and Florida 
citrus will continue to grow as one of the most suc- 
cessful agricultural enterprises in America.” 

If you happen to be interested in investing in a 
grove get a copy of the leaflet entitled “Should I Buy 
A Citrus Grove?” from a County Agent, or direct from 
the Agricultural Extension Service, University of 
Florida, Gainesville. Ask for Circular 119-R dated 
August, 1956. This leaflet, written before last season’s 
freezes, is a comprehensive analysis of all the things 
a prospective investor in citrus should understand. No 
one, except an expert in citrus growing and selling, 
should make a decision on buying a grove until this 
highly informative leaflet has been thoroughly studied. 
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Link young ideas and 
aggressive companies to 
Florida’s young markets and 
big opportunities and 

... THINGS HAPPEN! 


Let us tell you more 
about Florida industry and 
agriculture and how you can fit 
into its dynamic future. 


FLORIDA GROWER 
’ PUBLICATIONS are constantly in the middle 
of the Florida scene . . . telling, selling 

a market hungry for information, products, and 
services. Write or call us today. 












... Inside the State 








SOUTH FLORIDA’S BID for 
recognition as a center of missile- 
age electronics has been boosted by 
merger of Miamis Bayroad Manu- 
facturing Co. into Centronix, Inc., 
of Cocoa, a subsidiary of Jetronics 
Industries, a Philadelphia firm with 
diversified electronics programs, 
After disclosing the half-a-million 
dollar deal, Jetronics Founder-Presi- 
dent Sigmund Rosen said the new 
company will be centered in Miami, 
using the Centronix name. He pre- 
dicted a payroll of 200 within 18 
months at Miami, where he'll 
make his own home. _Jetronics, 
whose stock is listed on _ the 
American Exchange, intends for 
the Miami plant to produce missile 
check-out systems, telemetry instru- 
ments and downrange missile track- 
ing installations. 


EXPANSION OF CARGO SERV- 
ICES has been announced by the 
Peninsular and Occidental Steam- 
ship Co. to cover the Caribbean 
and Latin America with the addi- 
tion of two large cargo ships. 

The SS Charlotte Schoeder and 
the SS Mafalda will maintain regu- 
lar bi-weekly service from Miami 
to the Dominican Republic, Dutch 
West Indies and Venezuela, in addi- 
tion to serving Savannah, Charles- 
ton and Jacksonville. 

Both vessels are equipped to 
handle heavy machinery, busses, 
automobiles and all classes of gen- 
eral cargo. In the 3,000-ton class, 
they are among the largest ships 
serving Latin American ports on 
regular schedules. 


BUSINESS FOLLOWS POPU- 
LATION growth—and in Florida 
more business firms have been 
added since 1950 than in any other 
state. 

Florida’s lead is documented in 
a new study published by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. This 
shows that the state picked up 
17,793 firms between 1950 and 1957 
to edge ahead of Texas. 

Census Bureau statisticians, pre- 
paring a new report for the parent 
agency, said Florida topped the 
southeast in new businesses since 
1946 with 35,795 and ranked third 
in the nation for the period. 

Altogether, Florida business firms 
numbered 70,044 at the start of this 
year, according to the report. 








wc 
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Tallahassee Letter 





WOMAN IN THE MOON?-That’s the problem, Dr. Tibor Charles Helvey told the International 
Astronautical Federation in Amsterdam in revealing a moon base will be built in Florida. Of Radiation, 
Inc., Orlando, he said three or more volunteers will be brainwashed for endurance, and that the 
problem is whether to include a woman. Five years will be required to build the base, some 16 feet in 
diameter. 


MEDICINE MAN TRANQUILIZES PALEFACES—Upjohn Co. has paid a secret but admittedly sizeable sum 
to Seminole medicine man Josie Billie for the recipe for a tranquilizing tea that may lead to a $2 to $3 
million dollar a year business and a processing plant in the Everglades. Billie has been soothing jangled 
Redskin nerves with his concoction of leaves, herbs and roots for 25 years. Commented Gov. Leroy 
Collins: I wonder if we could get a supply before the next Legislature. 


YOU NAME IT, WE GOT IT—Herbert Hoover likes to fish in the Florida Keys. He told newsmen on his 
recent 84th birthday that Florida has developed a fish just for oldsters. Its bites are so timed to 
permit leisurely reading of government documents, the hale and hearty ex-president quipped. 


FLORIDA LIMES FOR SKIN SPOTS—University of Florida researchers are seeking an economical way of 
isolating from lime oil a substance that increases the photosensitivity of skin in treatment of idiopathic 
vitiligo, or white spots. Only marketable source of the substance, limitten, is a plant found in Egypt. 
Only major source in the United States is Florida limes. 


THE BUOYS DO IT FASTER—Experimental buoys placed in the Gulf of Mexico by the Navy can detect 
hurricanes four times faster than is now possible.Weather data is transmitted by them every six hours. 
If winds reach 35 miles an hour, the buoys broadcast every two hours. Batteries last six months. 
Scattered strategically, they could warn of hurricanes that now start in isolated areas and attain great 
size and intensity before being detected. 


OPEN SESAME FOR DIXIE-—Soaring domestic demand for sesame seed and oil is spurring production in 
the cotton belt where the climate is favorable. First grown commercially in the United States in 
1951, the current crop may reach 17,000 acres but will supply only half the six million pounds of seed 
used by bakeries and confectionary industries and the quantities of oil used for cosmetics, pharmaceuticals 
and insecticides. Residue meal, high in protein, is a valuable livestock feed. Imports last year, mainly 
from Latin America, reached 15 million pounds. Sesame is one of the oldest crops cultivated by man. 


FLORIDA PINK GOLD MOVING TO FRONT—Florida’s 1958 shrimp crop may lead the nation for the 
first time. For many years a poor third to Texas and Louisiana, Florida shrimping in 1957 neared 30 
million pounds, leaving Louisiana well behind with 18 million pounds and nudging Texas’ 45 million 
pounds. Tampa Bay catches this year topped 3,000 pounds. Apalachicola on the upper West Coast 
had a big shrimp strike. A bonanza was struck at Tarpon Springs with 9,000 pound catches. 


THEY WON’T GO BACK-—Analysts say the $43 million Uncle Sam is spending on 13 military bases in Florida 
means more new residents—that families of military men here for the first time will like it so well 
they will stay. Much of the money is earmarked for housing. 


ITS PINE CONE PICKING TIME—The Florida Forest Service is paying more than $1 a bushel for ripe 
slash pine cones which are processed for seed to provide young pine trees that are sold to 
landowners at cost for reforesting timberland. One family last year earned $1,500 in a month picking 
cones. 


ORANGE JUICE BY THE BOAT LOAD-Stainless steel tanks of the SS Tropicana, only bulk citrus carrier 
in the world, are being increased from 460,000 to 750,000 gallons capacity. A World War II cargo 
carrier, she was converted by Tropicana Products Co., New York, to carry chilled, processed juice to 
New York where it is packaged and distributed to dairies. 
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36’ Miller Bulk Fruit carries 
535 boxes of oranges 





° within Florida’s 
Le legal limits. 
RAILER Q SEND TODAY FOR FREE BROCHURE 
a de Bradenton, Established 1936 
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‘Come | 

we COMPLETE LINE OF NEW AND USED PLATFORM AND BULK FRUIT 

TRAILERS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY AT THESE BRANCHES 
MIAMI TAMPA LAKELAND ORLANDO ATLANTA 


2209 Hillsborough Ave. 
Phone 36-3971 


5575 N.W. 27th Ave. 
Phone Newton 5-0354 
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